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' on  the  Headwaters  of 
the  Xingu  River 

The  expedition  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Brazil  Committee  of  the  1.  S. 
A.  M.  U.,  and  was  financed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  troop  of  mules,  by  the  Pioneer  Mis- 
sion Agency. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Legters, 
Field  Secretary  of  the  P.  M.  A.,  his  son  Brainerd 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  Halverson  of  the  1.  S.  A.  M.  U. 

The  first  lap  of  the  journey  was  a weeks’  trip  from 
Corumba  up  the  Paraguay,  Lourenco  and  Cuyaba 
rivers  by  steam  launch  to  Cuyaba,  where  further 
preparations  had  to  be  made. 

The  mule  troop  had  been  brought  in  from  our 
station  at  Rondonapolis.  Provisions  and  five  pack 
oxen  were  purchased,  and  a guide  and  two  camara- 
das  (troop  men)  were  hired. 

On  the  morning  of  June  23rd,  ail  was  ready  for 
the  start,  the  first  excitement  v/as  a free-for-all 
bucking  contest.  One  of  the  oxen  succeeded  in 
throwing  the  pack  off  twice,  but  even  though  we 
were  in  the  capital  of  Matto  Grosso,  it  aroused 
very  little  curiosity,  for  pack  animals  are  all  too 
common  in  its  streets. 

Leaving  Cuyaba  we  spent  twelve  days  on  the  old 
pack  trail  to  the  last  outpost  of  civilization,  a dis- 
tance of  about  220  miles,  averaging  IS  to  20 
miles  a day.  During  the  first  days  the  path  wound 
around  and  through  passes  among  the  plateau 
bluffs,  where  one  got  many  beautiful  views  of  the 
country.  Then  we  traveled  through  the  rough 
rock-broken  land  around  Rio  Manso.  The  river 
can  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  hills  winding  its 
way  down  below  through  a deep  narrow  valley, 
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where  we  crossed  it  on  a canoe  barge.  A few 
days’  further  travel  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the 
Sera  Azul  (blue  mountains),  where  a water  falls 
or  ribbon  of  water  leaps  off  the  top,  tumbling 
down  on  the  valley  about  500  feet  below.  While 
one  is  out  on  the  plain  10  miles  or  more  it  can  be 
seen.  At  that  distance  it  appears  like  a bright 
line  down  the  mountain  side.  The  next  morning 
we  started  early,  so  as  to  make  the  long  difficult 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  plateau  before  the  heat  of 
the  day.  From  there  our  path  led  over  an  open 
rolling  plain;  during  the  twelfth  day  we  crossed 
the  swift-flowing  Paranatinga  River  by  canoe,  and 
a few  hours  later  arrived  at  the  Government  out- 
post among  the  Bakairis,  and  Xinguano  Indians. 
They  are  semi-civilized  and  live  from  their  rocas 
(small  plantations),  also  by  Ashing.  As  quite  a 
number  of  them  understand  Portuguese,  we  held 
one  meeting,  though  many  could  not  grasp  the 
meaning  of  our  message,  as  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  new  to  them. 

A number  of  days  were  spent  at  the  Govern- 
ment Post  while  preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  river  journey.  Some  more  provisions  were 
purchased  and  Ave  Indians  were  hired  to  act  as 
canoe  men  on  the  rivers.  A helper  from  the  Gov- 
ernment also  went  with  us  from  there.  The  guide 
and  one  camarado  returned  to  Cuyaba. 

It  is  about  90  miles  from  the  Government  Post 
to  where  the  canoe  journey  commences  on  the 
Arame  River,  and  during  this  part  some  difficul- 
ties were  encountered.  We  followed  an  Indian 
foot  trail,  which  is  seldom  used,  therefore  It  v/as 
in  many  places  hardly  visible.  Often  a path  had 
to  be  cut  down  the  steep  banks  of  the  creeks,  and 
at  some  narrow  deep  ones  temporary  bridges  were 
made  in  order  to  cross.  Two  difAcult  river  cross- 
ings were  made  where  the  water  rushes  over  large 


rocks  with  bad  open  cracks  between  them.  Some 
of  the  animals  fell  off  of  a ridge,  but  luckily  they 
were  only  slightly  bruised,  though  when  returning, 
one  of  the  oxen  seriously  injured  his  back.  One 
of  the  oxen  had  to  be  left  between  the  two  rivers, 
being  unable  to  continue.  His  pack  was  put  on  to 
one  of  the  riding  mules,  and  another  mule  having 
a sore  back,  we  therefore  changed  or  took  our  turn 
walking  during  the  last  days. 

We  camped  on  the  bank  of  the  Arame  River, 
while  the  men  made  the  canoes  for  the  river 
journey.  The  bark  of  the  large  jatoba  tree  is 
used,  each  canoe  being  made  of  one  large  hollow 
bark  12  to  30  feet  long,  according  to  size  desired. 
It  is  taken  off  without  cutting  the  tree  down,  by 
first  cutting  a slit  on  each  side,  then  all  along  each 
cut,  green  bamboo  wedges  are  pounded  in  between 
the  bark  and  tree  trunk,  thus  prying  it  off.  A fire 
is  then  built  in  the  bark  hull  which  sort  of  cures 
it,  keeping  it  from  v/arping  out  of  shape  later,  and 
while  It  is  hot  and  plyable  the  ends  are  bent  up 
forming  it  into  the  shape  of  a canoe.  Three  canoes 
were  needed  to  carry  the  party  and  provisions. 

On  July  28th  we  began  paddling  down  river,  first 
on  the  Arame  to  the  Kuriseu.  Though  only  a 
short  distance,  several  rapids  had  to  be  passed,  and 
at  one  place  the  provisions  and  baggage  had  to  be 
carried  across. 

Two  weeks  were  spent  going  down  the  Kuriseu 
River  to  the  Kuluene.  It  flows  slowly  in  some 
places,  while  at  other  parts  very  swiftly.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  week  rapids  after  rapids 
had  to  be  passed.  In  order  to  go  safely  through 
those  places,  experienced  canoe  men  are  needed  as 
the  water  rushes  over  and  around  the  rocks.  The 
canoes  had  to  be  kept  from  going  too  fast,  and 
they  often  had  to  be  swung  from  one  side  to  the 
other  very  quickly  in  order  to  dodge  the  rocks. 
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At  tv/o  places  portages  had  to  be  made  around 
the  rapids,  then  the  men  helped  each  other  in 
getting  the  empty  canoes  over.  On  August  10th  we 
got  to  the  Kuluene  River,  and  we  paddled  on  until 
evening  to  where  a path  led  to  the  last  Indian 
village.  That  terminated  the  down-stream  river 
trip.  We  were  then  less  than  a day's  travel  from 
the  main  Xingu  River. 

We  found  wild  game  very  plentiful  on  the  rivers 
and  also  in  some  parts  on  land.  Brainerd  Legtefs 
wasi  the  hunter  and  he  proved  to  be  a good  shot, 
though  he  did  miss  a tiger  one  day.  We  enjoyed 
the  meat  of  the  following  wild  game : Deer,  antas 
(tapir),  capivaras  (v/ater  hog),  and  monkeys,  the 
latter  considered  a special  dish  by  the  Indians.  Of 
bird  life  we  had  macaw,  parrot,  prairie  chickens, 
quails,  wild  ducks,  wild  doves,  two  classes  of  wild 
turkeys  and  mutuns  (almost  the  size  of  a rooster). 
Then  several  kinds  of  fish  were  eaten,  also  turtles, 
and  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  turtle  eggs. 

The  interesting  part  to  readers  will  without  doubt 
be  news  regarding  the  Indians.  They  are  divided 
into  two  main  classes,  the  wild  but  friendly  tribes, 
and  the  wild  savage  tribes.  The  former  are  as 
follows:  The  Nafuquas,  Minacos,  Auitis,  Eiapitis 
and  the  Kamaiulas.  The  five  villages  which  were 
visited  are  situated  on  the  lower  half  of  the  Kuriseu 
River,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kuluene.  They 
are  from  an  hour  to  three  hours’  walk  from  the 
rivers.  There  are  a number  of  villages  farther 
up  the  Kuluene  River  which  we  were  unable  to 
visit,  though  we  met  two  fishing  groups  from  that 
district.  We  often  met  the  Indians  on  the  rivers; 
sometimes  single  canoes  and  at  other  times  large 
fishing  parties,  some  having  their  canoes  loaded 
with  smoked  fish  and  birds,  also  turtle  eggs. 

The  Indian  villages  were  really  a surprise  to  us, 
they  represented  work  and  care ; there  was  clean- 
liness and  order,  and  they  were  built  with  a plan, 
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the  houses  being  arranged  in  a circle  with  one  in 
the  center.  They  were  permanent,  not  just  tempo- 
rary camping  villages  as  so  many  Indians  use. 
Their  houses  are  large,  as  they  are  from  30  to 
SO  feet  long,  14  to  20  feet  wide  and  12  to  18  feet 
high,  having  rounded  ends  and  a round  top  which 
is  all  covered  with  grass,  very  well  done.  The 
framework  inside  seemed  quite  durable,  and  showed 
systematic  arrangement.  They  have  no  windows, 
only  an  opening  on  each  side  for  doors.  The 
population  of  the  villages  would  run  from  SO  to  300. 

The  Indians  are  on  the  whole  in  good  health,  as 
they  live  a healthy  active  life,  spending  much  of 
their  time  on  the  rivers  paddling  their  fishing 
canoes.  In  build  they  are  rather  short,  but  have 
well-developed  chests,  shoulders  and  arms.  They 
are  free  from  most  common  contagious  diseases. 
They  are  quite  friendly,  as  the  Government  has 
during  the  last  few  years  succeeded  in  winning 
their  confidence.  A good  deal  of  excitement  is 
caused  among  them  when  visitors  arrive,  and  they 
soon  all  gather  around.  Their  first  thoughts,  of 
course,  are  that  you  have  come  with  presents  for 
them,  and  as  we  could  not  give  as  freely  as  the 
Government  had  done,  many  were  quite  ready  to 
show  their  disappointment. 

As  to  their  living  customs,  they  live  as  wild 
Indians  have  lived  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  not 
knowing  anything  better,  seem  contented  and  cheer- 
ful. They  make  their  living  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing ; bows  and  arrows  are  used  and  many  are  ex- 
perts in  shooting  fish  with  the  arrows.  They  also 
plant  wild  mandioca  from  which  they  make  farinha 
a coarse  flour. 

They  from  time  to  time  have  their  religious 
dances  and  feasts,  when  they  paint  their  bodies  and 
wear  various  kinds  of  ornaments.  The  music  is 
furnished  by  large  bamboo  flutes. 
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There  are  two  savage  tribes  in  that  territory,  and 
the  other  tribes  live  in  continual  fear  of  them. 
The  Cayapos  live  a distance  to  the  west,  and  we 
were  told  that  they  had  attacked  the  Nafuquas 
during  the  past  year.  The  other  tribe  lives  on  the 
main  Xingu,  about  two  days’  travel  down  river.  Re- 
garding them  very  little  information  is  known,  as 
they  have  not  been  visited. 

When  we  returned  up  stream  quite  a number  of 
the  Indians  accompanied  us,  at  times  around  twenty 
canoes  could  be  seen  in  a group,  all  paddling  up 
river,  which  meant  hard  work,  especially  up  through 
the  rapids.  At  night  we  would  all  camp  in  the 
woods  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

A scare  and  excitement  occurred  at  camp  one 
evening,  the  hammocks  had  been  hung,  and  our 
supper  was  being  cooked,  when  some  of  the  men 
came  in  all  excited  with  the  report  that  their 
enemies  the  Cayapos  were  near;  this  nearly  caused 
a panic.  One  would  not  expect  Indians  to  show 
that  much  fear ; they  crowded  around  us,  thinking 
they  would  be  safe  as  we  had  guns.  A group  of 
us  then  went  out  to  search.  We  found  their  tracks 
and  other  signs,  but  saw  no  Cayapos.  There  may 
have  been  only  a small  group  of  them. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  starting  point  on  the 
Arame  River  our  food  provisions  were  about  gone; 
there  was  no  more  rice  and  only  beans  enough  for 
cooking  once  more.  Our  supply  of  salt  ran  short, 
so  during  the  last  week  we  ate  roasted  fish  and 
meat  without  any  salt.  But  we  were  again  well 
provided,  as  our  troop  man  had  arrived  three  days 
previous  with  the  troop  and  a supply  of  food  from 
the  Government  Post. 

The  homeward  journey  to  Cuyaba  went  well, 
with  the  exception  of  crossing  the  Paranatinga 
River.  Though  the  canoe  is  a large  one,  it  was 
overloaded  with  all  our  baggage  and  provisions, 


therefore  it  overbalanced  in  the  swift  stream.  Our 
outfit  began  going  down  stream,  but  luckily  by 
quick  work  all  was  saved,  with  the  exception  of 
two  provision  packs,  and  later  they  were  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  During  that  afternoon 
we  were  kept  busy  putting  things  out  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  From  Cuyaba  we  again  journeyed  down  river 
and  arrived  at  Corumba  September  26th. 

We  praise  God  for  His  continued  guidance  and 
protection ; in  many  ways  we  have  cause  for  prais- 
ing the  Lord,  all  our  needs  were  abundantly  sup- 
plied, fever  was  checked  so  that  it  did  not  delay 
the  journey.  The  promise  of  the  Lord  can  be 
proved,  Phil.  4:19:  “But  my  God  shall  supply  all 
your  need  according  to  His  riches  in  glory  by 
Christ  Jesus.” 

There  are  real  opportunities  and  great  possibili- 
ties for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Xingu 
Indian  territory.  It  offers  an  open  door,  several 
mission  stations  ought  to  be  commenced.  Even  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  unknown  to  those  Indians, 
they  have  never  heard  that  He  sacrificed  His  fife 
for  them  that  they  might  also  obtain  eternal  life. 
They  find  joy  in  their  fishing  and  hunting,  but  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  that  inner  joy  and  peace  which 
comes  only  from  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  They  are  friendly,  open-hearted,  ready  to 
be  taught. 

What  would  God  ask  of  you  ? Perhaps  to  pray, 
for  is  it  not  through  prayer  that  the  way  is  opened, 
difficulties  overcome,  and  God’s  will  and  purpose  ac- 
complished? 

Psalm  112:4:  “Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth 
light  in  the  darkness : He  is  gracious,  and  full  of 
compassion  and  righteous.” 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

E.  W.  Halverson. 
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